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I dedicate this book to the many teachers 
whom I have had the privilege of meeting at 
the schools where I spoke - to these 
dedicated teachers whose energy and 
enthusiasm were focused on their students 
and who used the Holocaust to open their 
students’ eyes and hearts to truly inspire 
and challenge them, and thus to make the 
world a better place. 
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Thank You! 

Shortly after I started speaking to school groups a 
student asked whether I intend to write another 
book. I was quite surprised by the question, 
replied that I have no intention of doing it as I could 
not imagine what I would write about, but then I 
added, almost as an aside, that I’ve learned enough 
to never say “never.” Four years and 60+ school 
talks later I am writing this book! Why? Because 
the students themselves gave me the words in their 
letters to me, and because my wife Mimi pointed it 
out to me. The hundreds of letters I have received 
from students who heard my story contained many 
phrases and statements that are so wonderfully 
personal and heartfelt and meaningful. These 
student responses to my story of the Holocaust 
form the core of this book. Thus my first and 
deepest “Thank You” is to these students. 

My next “Thank You” is to Mimi for suggesting that 
these heartfelt statements deserve a book, for 
convincing me to sit down and write it, and then for 
editing it. 

Next, a “Thank You” to Rabbi Michelle Fisher, 
Executive Director of MIT Hillel, for getting me to 
talk publicly about my Holocaust childhood in the 
first place - after writing my first book I had no 
intention of doing anything of the sort! 
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Next, a special “Thank You” to the staff of Seattle’s 
Holocaust Center for Humanity for arranging my 
first school talks and continuing to make these 
arrangements even on short notice for my visits to 
the Seattle area. 

Chronologically next are Jan Darsa and Judi Bohn 
of Facing History and Ourselves, for arranging my 
talks in the Boston area, driving me to these 
venues, and for their warm and encouraging 
feedback. 

Chronologically next is Jack Weinstein, Director of 
Facing History and Ourselves in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Starting in early 2011, Jack has arranged 
my talks in many East Bay schools. At each of 
them he introduces me with exceptional eloquence 
and a down-to-earth style which clearly connects 
with the students. 

Next are Anna Szewchyk and Ula Burda, teachers 
at Swidnik high school in Poland. Anna’s sending 
me the 1939 Warsaw phone book page with my 
father’s information persuaded me to return to 
Poland 64 years after leaving to speak at an 
international event in their high school in May 2013 
which Ula organized. Then Ula invited me to return 
and also arranged my talks at four more schools in 
Poland and I returned in May 2014. 
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Finally, a “Thank you” to Katie Cook of the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Services - in early 2013 she 
began arranging venues in San Francisco for me 
that have been personally very rewarding, and I 
much appreciate her dedication. 
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Introduction 

When Hitler invaded Poland in September 1939, I was one 
year old and lived in Warsaw with my mother and father, and 
had an extended family of 12. By 1942, only my mother and 
I remained alive - all others in the family had perished at the 
hands of the Nazis (although we didn’t know it until after the 
war). Later that year my mother and I escaped from the 
Warsaw ghetto. My mother, a young attorney before the 
war, placed me with a series of Polish Catholic families with 
whom I lived for the next three years. Meanwhile, she dyed 
her hair blonde to look less Jewish, bought the identification 
papers and took the name of a young Polish Catholic 
woman who had died, and worked a series of jobs, from a 
“French” governess to a maid and scrubwoman. Until the 
war’s end in Poland in January 1945, she would visit me 
when possible, sometimes monthly, the last time after six 
months. I never knew when (or even whether) I would see 
her. 

With the end of the war and the Holocaust I was reunited 
with my mother and was very happy to be living with her. 
However, fearing the pogroms that occurred in Poland within 
the first years after the war, my mother sent me with a group 
of children to Palestine in 1947, but I broke my leg on the 
way there and returned to Poland. The next two years I 
lived a happy, almost normal life with my mother in Warsaw, 
and in 1949 the Polish Communist government sent her on 
an extended assignment to Paris. Since there was no one 
left alive in our family with whom she could leave me in 
Poland, the government allowed her to take me with her, 
and this allowed her to defect and come to America and, in 
turn, allowed me to follow her a few months later on 
December 1, 1949. 

At the age of 11 and wearing short pants, I was put on an 
airplane in Paris, arrived in New York, was met by my 
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mother, and the years that followed rather eclectic 
educationally, culturally, and professionally. The first year- 
and-a-half we lived in a very small farming community in 
North Carolina where everything was new to me and where I 
learned English (miraculously without a Southern accent). 
Then it was four years of high school in a small farming and 
logging town in Oregon, followed by Boston and eight years 
of engineering at MIT. Work took me to Los Angeles and 
the aerospace industry, followed by 25 years of commuting 
between California and Russia (where I represented 
American companies in the then-USSR), and when the 
Soviet Union fell apart in 1992 I started and ran Reebok 
Russia for 3 years. In 1995 I finally stopped the monthly 
international travel and settled into part-time retirement in 
San Francisco and part-time real estate development. 

For 60 years after coming to America I kept the Holocaust at 
a safe emotional distance, seeing how it preoccupied and 
tormented my mother till her last days. (She died in 2004, 
shortly before turning 91.) Then in 2009, I saw the 
documentary film Paper Clips, and it was an epiphany for 
me - seeing the tears of Tennessee middle school teachers 
and students when they listened to the stories of Holocaust 
survivors made me realize that those of us who survived the 
Holocaust have a responsibility to tell our stories to give 
hope to the slogan “Never again!”. Immediately after the film 
ended my wife Mimi asked me whether I would reconsider 
my numerous refusals to record my memories, and I 
surprised her and myself by answering “I’ll do it”. I started 
the very next day and a few months later I finished the final 
draft of my first book, Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows - 
Vignettes of a Holocaust Childhood. When I ordered a few 
dozen copies printed at a local print shop for friends and 
family and put the book on a free-access website 
www.scribd.com , I thought that I had finished the project. In 
fact, I was only starting something much larger. 
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Holocaust Remembrance Day 
April 11,2010 

I Didn’t Bargain for This! 

In early March 2010 I added the final touches to my book, 
Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows - Vignettes of a 
Holocaust Childhood, and wrote the acknowledgement and 
“thank you” pages. The latter included a “thank you” to 
Rabbi Michelle Fisher, the Executive Director of MIT Hillel, 
“for her encouragement, editorial suggestions, and efforts to 
teach me Hebrew by email.” However, a few days after 
writing these words I received an email from Rabbi Fisher 
telling me that she was organizing a commemorative event 
on the Holocaust Remembrance Day, April 10, at the 
Holocaust Memorial in downtown Boston, and she would like 
me to speak at it. 

My mind raced: WHOA! I didn’t bargain for this! I wrote my 
book for my family and friends, ordered only a small printing 
at a local print shop to give to them, but I had no intention to 
speak about it in public! Once the Whoa! wave subsided, I 
asked myself why such a negative reaction? Yes, it is a 
long trip to Boston, but I couldn’t use that as an excuse 
because I was already planning to be there for an MIT 
function on April 9. So what was it, fear? I suppose so, and 
not mainly of public speaking: when reading the draft of the 
whole book for the first time I had a lump in my throat half 
the time. (I remember how much that surprised me, mostly 
because the actual writing was not so difficult emotionally, 
and my explanation to myself was, and still is, that writing is 
active and I was very focused on it, while reading is more 
passive and allows more opportunity for reflection and 
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feeling.) So if it was fear of getting emotional, of choking up 
while speaking, then good preparation and practice should 
counteract that, I thought, and I had no excuse for not 
preparing and practicing. Since I could not allow myself to 
get off the hook easily, I emailed Rabbi Fisher asking about 
the other speakers at the event and how long should my talk 
be (thinking 10-15 minutes). She replied that there would be 
several other speakers and also singers but mine was to be 
the last and main talk, so half an hour or more would be fine, 
including reading from the book. Gulp! At this point I 
realized that I had to do it. 

The Last Letter of Mordecai Anielewicz 

To calm my fear of getting emotional I prepared and 
practiced, and practiced and practiced, and with each 
practice it became a little easier and smoother, so a few 
days before leaving for Boston I felt relatively comfortable 
that I could do the speech without choking up. About the 
same time I also got a very pleasant surprise: my son, who 
lives in Seattle, called and asked if it would be OK with me if 
he came to Boston with his wife and 5-year-old daughter to 
be at my talk. I was very pleased by his request, and it was 
more than just OK with me. 

Sunday afternoon April 11 was sunny and cool - perfect 
weather for an outdoor event. The Holocaust Memorial is on 
one of Boston’s small downtown squares, with good space 
for a gathering and the traffic distant enough not to be a 
bother. The audience was about 2 dozen people: MIT Hillel 
students and staff, plus MIT faculty and friends that I had 
invited. The event started with several short speeches by 
MIT Hillel staff and students and a song performed by two 
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Israeli girls. Then a Hillel staff member read The Last Letter 
of Mordecai Anielewicz. I had not heard of Mordecai 
Anielewicz, one of the leaders of the Warsaw ghetto uprising 
of April 1943, nor of the existence of this letter which 
somehow survived the ghetto’s total destruction within days 
of its writing. In the letter Anielewicz writes that almost 
everyone in the ghetto has been killed, that the last Jewish 
fighting groups are going out to attack the Nazis, that only by 
a miracle would any of the fighters survive, that the uprising 
is at its tragic ending, but at least it will have shown the 
world that Jews can fight. 

Emotion welled up and overflowed in me as I heard these 
words for the first time (and still does years later), so I could 
barely hear when Rabbi Fisher announced that I would be 
the next speaker. I tried to speak and read from my book 
calmly, but over and over again I choked with emotion, 
apologizing to the audience several times. I eventually 
finished my planned talk and reading, but it was painful to 
the end. I felt drained as I stood there, feeling worn out yet 
thankful that I had finished, but as many from the audience 
walked up to thank me I heard several times the same 
words: “You should keep doing this, your story is important.” 



Boston, April 10, 2010 
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Talking to Students 

What Next, and How? 

On that visit to Boston my wife Mimi and I were staying with 
our good friends, Bill and Cynthia Marcus, who attended the 
event (Bill and I started MIT together 55 years earlier) and 
afterwards we all talked about the event. In fact, Cynthia 
was the first to approach me when I finished speaking and it 
was her facial expression and her words “You should keep 
doing this!” that had the strongest effect on me and made 
me realize that perhaps I should.... but how? When I voiced 
this question, Cynthia told me about an organization, Facing 
History and Ourselves, which was started over 20 years 
earlier in Boston, has become national and even 
international, and which combats prejudice and promotes 
tolerance through educational programs for high school 
teachers and through talks by Holocaust survivors for 
students. I especially liked the idea of speaking to students 
- because of my several contacts with Holocaust deniers 
(such as the MIT nurse in the last chapter of Neither 
Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows) I knew that adults are very 
closed-minded about emotionally charged subjects such as 
the Holocaust and prejudice, and thus they are very unlikely 
to be influenced, one way or the other, by my talks. 
Students, on the other hand, perhaps in middle school but 
certainly in high school, are already old enough to 
understand my story of survival, yet are still young enough 
to be open-minded and hopefully accept it at face value and 
be influenced by it. The next day Cynthia introduced me to 
Facing History’s personnel at its headquarters in Boston, 
Jan Darsa and Judi Bohn, who then introduced me to its 
office director in the San Francisco Bay area, Jack 
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Weinstein. I sent my book to each office and they began 
arranging school talks for me. 

Several days later, after returning home to San Francisco, I 
was describing the events in Boston to my friend Richard 
Gumpert who lives in Seattle, and he asked whether I knew 
about Seattle’s Washington State Holocaust Education 
Resource Center (WSHERC). Since I did not, he told me 
that WSHERC arranges talks for Holocaust survivors in 
schools throughout the Seattle-Tacoma area (as Facing 
History does nationwide) and suggested that I meet with 
them on my next visit to Seattle. I did so later that summer, 
meeting with liana Cone Kennedy and Dee Simon, gave 
them my book, and they asked me to inform them when I 
would be coming to Seattle after the school year starts in 
September so they could arrange school talks for me. 

Preparations 

To talk to students, I needed to prepare a presentation. It 
could be similar to the one I did in Boston, but what should I 
change or add for an audience of teenagers? In addition to 
my own story I decided to add items to my talk that might 
relate to their lives, such as the number of Holocaust victims 
compared to the population of their own city (i.e. “as many 
Jews murdered every eight months as everyone now living 
in San Francisco”), some possible opportunities during their 
life to be an “upstander” rather than a passive bystander 
(when witnessing bullying), etc. It also occurred to me that 
holding their attention for an hour of talking might be difficult, 
but adding visuals such as some photos of the war years 
and personal photos would help. With this thought, I put 
together a Power Point presentation starting with photos of 
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the Nazi invasion of Poland, then the Warsaw ghetto, 
followed by several personal photos from my book. 

Around that same time I was interviewed by a reporter for 
San Francisco’s Jewish newspaper, J Weekly, for an article 
about my book and talk in Boston, and about the planned 
talks in schools. As we were finishing, the reporter asked 
whether I had a website. “Why?” I asked, perhaps naively, 
and she replied that students might ask questions which 
mirror their general thinking and attitude about the 
Holocaust, and it might be worthwhile to record these on a 
website for the benefit of others. I realized that she was 
right, and that the only reason for not doing it was laziness, 
and with the help of an expert I launched into developing a 
website www.neithervesterdavs.com . 

First Talk 

With schools opening in September I was asked by Seattle’s 
Holocaust Center (WSHERC) to give talks at two schools 
mid-October. I eagerly accepted, asking that these be 
scheduled only a day or two apart so I could do both on the 
same trip to Seattle, and the Center arranged my first talk on 
October 13, 2010, at Alternative School No. 1, a public 
middle school in Seattle, followed two days later at Charles 
Wright Academy, a private high school in Tacoma. Once 
the schedule was set, I completed my Power Point and 
focused on practicing my talk, with my wife reminding me 
wisely (and repeatedly) to “make it shorter, make it shorter” 
because the attention span of young audiences is limited. 
My target: 50 minutes, plus 10 more for Q&A, so one hour 
total, and with practice I could do it. 
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Alternative School No. 1 was true to its name, with a strong 
focus on encouraging independent thinking, social 
awareness and humanism in its students. As this was my 
very first talk I didn’t quite know what to expect, but 
immediately prior to my talk I met the two teachers to whose 
classes I would be speaking, and I was struck by their 
infectious enthusiasm, both for the subjects they taught and 
for individual students. While their combined classes of 
seventh and eighth graders were gathering in the classroom, 
something happened that gave me an unexpected shock: 
one of the teachers was describing the materials they used 
to prepare the students for my talk and she handed to me a 
children’s book on the Holocaust. I took the book, opened it 
casually at random, and was suddenly struck by what I saw: 
in addition to text, the opened page contained a loose 
drawing of people being loaded into railroad freight cars and 
guarding them was a group of soldiers in long coats with 
rifles on their shoulders. It was not a photo, nor even a 
detailed drawing, but the sight of the Nazi soldiers caught 
me completely unprepared, and I froze - a chill actually went 
through me! I realized at that moment that these memories, 
perhaps repressed in my conscious mind for decades, ran 
much deeper than I expected or was willing to admit to 
myself. 

My talk went surprisingly smoothly, except for choking up 
several times while reading some passages from my book, 
followed by questions from the students, some quite mature 
and some “age-appropriate”. Immediately afterwards the 
teachers told me that they had set up a table for me to sit 
and sign autographs for the students, each of whom was 
given a slip of paper for that purpose! I was very surprised, 
even amused by this request, but the real surprise came 
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after I had signed 40-some slips of paper (I included on each 
slip the student’s first name), when some students asked if I 
would also autograph their school notebooks, then 
backpacks, shirt sleeves, and even their arms! (“Your 
mother will make you wash it off” I said to the first kid who 
wanted his arm signed. “I’ll keep it high in the shower so it 
won’t wash off” he responded.) We all laughed throughout 
this autographing process, and afterwards I expressed my 
surprise to one of the teachers. She replied: “Kids are 
hungry for heroes!” 



with AS-1 students and Mimi 
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Why I Keep Doing This 

Now it is four years and 60+ talks later, and I still choke up 
once or twice per talk, usually while reading certain 
passages from my book that are especially emotional, 
though I never know beforehand which passage will cause it 
this time. I still feel the emotional weight of the memories 
that each talk, each reading, brings a little closer to the 
surface. So why do I keep doing it? It’s the feedback from 
the students, the gratification I get from the students’ letters, 
sometimes from their questions, and even from their body 
language, when I see that I have “gotten through” to them 
and am making a difference. 

When I first began talking in schools I was surprised and 
impressed by the enthusiasm and dedication of the teachers 
with whom I came in contact. Their special effort in 
preparing the students for my talk about the Holocaust and 
the follow-up class discussions, assignments, and student 
letters which I received subsequently show the teachers’ 
overall attitude toward their students. I feel that the teachers 
who have organized my 60+ talks took on this extra effort 
not so much as a part of their job but as their personal and 
social responsibility, and I continue to be impressed and 
gratified by it. 

As a result, a few weeks following my talk at some schools, 
the mail brings a thick manila envelope filled with letters 
from students attending that talk, collected and sent to me 
by their teachers. From small schools it can contain a 
couple dozen letters, from large schools it can be 100. I was 
surprised the first time that I received such an envelope, and 
my wife Mimi and I read the letters together immediately 
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after dinner. This has become our tradition: Mimi reads 
each letter aloud and I listen and absorb it, mentally and 
emotionally. Then Mimi highlights the sentences or phrases 
in the letters that particularly resonate with us and I add 
these excerpts to my blog about that school on my website. 
What surprised and pleased us in the very first set of letters 
and continues to please us today is the students’ openness 
and sensitivity as reflected in the personal revelations 
contained in their letters, and I feel very gratified by their 
response to my story. That is exactly why I keep doing this. 



Seven Hills School, Walnut Creek, CA 



Miramonte High School, Orinda, CA 
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Letters from Students 

Starting with my first talk in October 2010 I’ve averaged 15 
talks each year, in public schools and in private ones, 
religious and secular, in schools serving the mainstream 
suburbs, schools in the inner-city with mostly minority 
students, expensive private schools serving the affluent, and 
even some unique “edgy” schools for at-risk students 
(described later). After my talks I have received several 
hundred letters from students and some from their teachers, 
describing their personal and surprisingly open reactions to 
what they heard. From these letters I’ve chosen the most 
meaningful, the most heartfelt statements and phrases, 
many shown on my website ( www.neithervesterdavs.com) , 
and have included these on the following pages, divided into 
seven groups based on their main subject or thought. 

1. The Flolocaust - fear, courage, responsibility 

2. Personal connection 

3. Appreciating one’s family 

4. Valuing what we have 

5. Religion and faith, luck and fate 

6. Neither yesterdays nor tomorrows - living in the 
moment 

7. Inspiration 

Following these excerpts I’ve also included a few from 
foreign students and those from teachers’ letters which echo 
and amplify the tone and feeling of their students. 
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The Holocaust - Fear, Courage, and Responsibility 

□ I am part of the last generation that will have first-hand 
interactions with Holocaust survivors. Those who come 
after me will not have the same understanding about the 
Holocaust that I do because they couldn’t hear survivors like 
you tell their stories and feel the emotions in their voices. 

ft Philosophers disagree about human nature, but I believe 
that genocide is a part of it. This sounds terrible, but it’s 
true. If there is one thing to take away from your talk it is the 
importance of understanding and justice. 

□When I first heard that we would be listening to a 
Holocaust survivor I envisioned a broken skinny man with 
haunted eyes and an unsmiling face. I was wrong, as you 
proved to be funny and kind and obviously full of life, and I 
was moved by your speech. 

□After studying the Holocaust for the past few weeks, most 
of us couldn’t fully grasp the enormity of the subject. The 
books and the movies about it seemed like fiction. That is, 
until we met someone who was there. 

□I think everyone in the room who heard your story has the 
responsibility to tell its truth to our future children, and to 
anyone who doesn’t believe in that truth, because it is 
history, a horrible period that no one should forget or try to 
erase. 

□When you were talking I felt scared myself. 
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U I learned that being an upstander rather than a bystander 
is a lot harder than just thinking that you would do something 
to help someone. 

□There is no way to determine whether a person will be a 
bystander or upstander until they are forced into the 
situation. 

r It is hard to say whether or not I would be brave enough to 
hide another family, knowing that it could result in the death 
of my own family. I have tremendous amount of respect for 
all the families who took such a risk in order to do the right 
thing. 

I; was intrigued by your question whether we would be 
willing to risk our lives in order to save the life of a stranger. 
This question made me think of the moral obligation an 
individual has to another individual just for being human. 

□What if this happened today? Who would I try to save, or 
would I just save myself? I honestly don’t know what I would 
do in that situation. 

□Your comparison of 100,000 murders a month (during the 
Holocaust) to a city like San Francisco getting exterminated 
in 8 months was easy to comprehend, and now I understand 
just how many people died, and how quickly, too. 

□1 cannot imagine a stranger risking their life to save me. 

□You have shared your story with us. Now it is time for us 
to share it with others. 

□ It’s still surprising to me that something tragic like the 
Holocaust was not that long ago. I almost feel like it’s 
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something that would happen hundreds of years ago, but 
knowing that you’re one of the survivors makes me snap 
back to thinking that it was just a few years ago. 

□We study this in class and we read about it in books, and, 
yes, we feel bad and disgusted, but then most of us move 
on once we’ve read the story. To hear live from somebody 
who has actually lived through it makes me appreciate it a 
lot more. 

||The Holocaust was a time when the world was at its worst. 

pi; realized throughout your talk that responsibility of passing 
on the stories sits on the shoulders of my generation. 

®Your story made the Holocaust real for me; I have only 
read and seen pictures but meeting you brought up a lot of 
feelings and more passion to help make sure nothing like 
this happens again. 

QUnfortunately I was absent the day you came to my 
school. Usually I don’t mind missing school but I truly regret 
missing the day you came because all anyone could talk 
about for days following your visit was your story - it 
touched so many of my classmates. 

ill was moved by the kindness of strangers, saddened by 
the loss of so many people, and outraged at the wrong that 
was done to so many. 

•Eif.wish I could put into words how your visit really resonated 
with me, and made something that was just scary stories 
and images into something so real. I can assure you that 
many of us feel very differently about the Holocaust now, 
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and I can tell from conversations with my classmates that it’s 
more real for them too. I hope you continue to speak to 
students like you did to us. 

□All the things we’re taught are presented to us in books or 
videos. No real-life person has ever come to talk to me 
about something so extraordinary and important. This 
experience will stick with me for a very, very long time. 
Thank you so, so much! 

□This was a once-in-a-lifetime experience for me. It truly 
made the Holocaust personal, much more than any book or 
story can in 50 years. I can empathize much more now. 

□1 have never thought about the Holocaust and honestly I 
really didn’t care about what had happened... but I decided 
to listen to your story and I learned a lot. I learned that there 
isn’t only one type of racism, ’’blacks and whites.” I realized 
how painful it was to be alive during the Holocaust. You can 
change the world by telling your side of the story. I know 
you changed my perspective. Thank you for visiting. 

□ In all honesty I really did not know what the War did to 
families and individual lives. However, when you came in I 
felt you were really able to connect me with all that really 
happened, unlike anything I had seen or read at the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington, DC. 

BAs soon as you began speaking about the events you 
experienced, I started to realize that this horrible occurrence 
in our history really did happen. I will NEVER let this horrific 
event be forgotten, that is something I can promise you 
forever. 
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□The most frightening part of the Holocaust is that it 
occurred only 70 years ago, in the “modern” world. 

□The Holocaust is something we learn about in history 
classes and becomes more memorized than understood, but 
hearing your story made it real - it’s now a tangible thing. 

□ In the 8 th grade we did our mini version of the Paperclips 
project after watching the film, and seeing all those 
paperclips collected it was hard to grasp the enormous 
number of deaths and murders that occurred during the 
Holocaust. (Statement followed by drawing of paperclips.) 

□As a result of your presentation we students are thinking 
about new ways we can reach out and help our community 
in a profound way, such as you are doing. 

□ I learned that the Holocaust didn’t just affect the people in 
the concentration camps but also struck terror and fear into 
the lives of those outside the camps. 

□ I was fascinated to learn that during the Holocaust, 
families who were not Jewish took in Jews who were trying 
to hide. I found it amazing that these people knew that it 
was the right thing to do and risked their lives to do it. 



Central Catholic High School, Lawrence, MA 
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Personal Connection 

01 did not experience what you and your mother did, but I 
can understand to an extent what it is to be discriminated 
against simply because of my race. 

□What you told us about the Holocaust made me feel like I 
was there. Your story connects to my life because when 
you spoke about your dad and was wondering where he 
was, I was wondering how it would be to have a dad, which 
is probably how you felt at the time. 

□Your story connects to my life because when I was young I 
also suffered many things while growing up. 

□Your story connects to my life because my older brother 
was in the Airborne and in one of his parachute jumps he 
had a major accident. I had never been more scared in my 
life. I think we experienced the same feeling of being 
useless to help or make a difference, of giving up and 
wishing it was all a bad dream. My brother is learning to 
walk and run again but we will never be the same, just as 
you will never be the same with your experience of the 
Holocaust. Even though I will never understand your pain 
first hand, I will always understand the feeling of being alone 
and lost. Thank you for sharing your story and making all 
the difference. 

ft You helped me understand that even in the darkest of 
times you should enjoy the smallest of things. This is 
important to me because I always expect too much from my 
parents. Also, when I’m feeling sad I push everybody away 
and don’t talk about my feelings, but I’m learning to stop 
hiding and it makes me a better person. 
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□ Learning about the Holocaust from a survivor’s point of 
view really opened my eyes. Since today was my birthday, 
it seemed a bit like a birthday present. 

□ I hugged you after the speech because you touched me 
deeply and I was truly moved by you. Like you said, life 
would be much more peaceful if we all hugged each other. 
(This was followed by Sudeep Pagedar’s poem “Holocaust’) 

□ I would have loved to meet your childhood self! 

□ Your story and your triumph was the only topic of 
discussion at my family’s dinner table this evening. 

□ I was most affected by your statement that as human 
beings we need to stand for something, not against 
something. All too often we think of things that divide us and 
make us different, not the things that bind us together, and 
your words encourage us to take positive action. 

□ My favorite part was to see the big smile on your face 
when we brought out the red tricycle for you. I’m so glad I 
got to met you. God bless you and your wife. 



St. Luke School, Shoreline, WA 
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□ I had a rocky childhood, and after hearing your story I 
gained strength and inspiration that will keep me going. 
Your words won’t be forgotten. 

□At times, your story made me feel emotional, just 
imagining what you went through. I also noticed that you 
would get emotional at times and understandably would take 
a pause. It showed how difficult these memories really were 
for you. 

□A pain in my chest appears when I think of what you and 
your mother have been through; the pain brings me to tears. 

il There is no way for me to know what it’s like to open up 
about such an experience as the Holocaust. I do 
understand, however, that it takes determination and 
courage of another kind. You answered our questions, 
giving truly lasting answers. For your honesty, courage, 
enlightening, remembering, sharing - thank you truly. 

□ I understand what & how you feel about your past and at 
first not wanting to talk about it. I can connect, since I have 
grown up through some hard times as well. 

□One of my friends was killed and I had a very hard time 
dealing with it, so I can’t even imagine what I would do if 10 
of my family members were killed, as yours were. 

□! know how hard it can be to talk about something that had 
a huge impact and changed your life, because I just got out 
of something tragic in my life. From you I learned it’s OK to 
share your story. I was always scared to share what I 
witnessed for so long, and until this day it’s been hard for me 
to talk about it. From you I realized everyone does have a 
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story that makes them the person they are today, and 
sharing stories makes an impact on the people around you. 

really felt as if I was there experiencing it with you. You 
had a special impact on my life. 

□Your story will forever resonate with me, an image of hope 
and inspiration to us all. PS: I’m also short! © 

jfiYou are like a tree that has branched your story to other 
people so that we may learn and grow. (Statement followed 
by a drawing of a branching tree.) 

□ Seeing you smile while talking about the simple but 
impacting moments, such as your being given the sugar 
cube, I felt like I was given a gift. I thank you for that gift. 

IfAII people handle things differently, and it is how they 
handle these things that determines their happiness. 
(Signed: “Forever changed....,) 

Ifel went through that day thinking about the question you 
asked us: “If you had a chance to help save someone even 
if might mean death for you, would you?” At first, I said yes, 
without even worrying about being caught. Then I thought 
what if they threatened my family? Friends? Then I 
remembered your host families, and how much they must 
have sacrificed to keep you with them. I would love to be 
able to do that and wholeheartedly say yes, but given those 
circumstances I honestly don’t know what I would do. 

i: Your experience didn’t only shape who you are but hearing 
it changed me. 
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□Textbooks teach us about the Nazis and their genocide, 
but as they are cold, factual accounts, it was difficult to 
humanize the millions of lives that were exterminated. 
Seeing you in front of us and hearing you talk helped me to 
take in the atrocities that had been committed against 
humanity. 

flit simply amazes me how you did not let your past get in 
the way of your being happy and having hope for the future. 

□ I felt responsible to change something in my life or spread 
your story. Your speech was a wake-up call that basically 
said this is real and still a problem. 

□You are the reason why I will stand up against intolerance. 
I will stand up for those who are oppressed and cannot fight 
back. Thank you for speaking to us - it really changed my 
outlook on life. 

□1 liked how you compared prejudice to bullying. It really 
made me realize that our actions do have an impact, and it 
has changed my perception on the little things I take for 
granted and on life, of course. 

What impacted me the most was knowing that you might 
not be able to see your mother ever again. 

□Yesterday I went home and told my parents, my brother, 
and my grandparents all about your remarkable story. 

Appreciating One’s Family 

□ I now understand what it means to go through life with 
struggle, pain and loss of close family members. 
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□ Learning about how you traveled from family to family yet 
maintained your relationship with your mother has given me 
a new respect for my parents, a greater realization of all the 
things they have given up to keep me safe and have a better 
life. 

□ I’m German and I had a great grandfather who was a 
German officer. I realize you said that you don’t have 
anything against German people but I can’t help feeling 
guilty. I am playfully harassed by friends calling me a Nazi 
and such. I’m struggling to keep the words “I’m sorry” out of 
this letter. (My response: there’s absolutely no need to feel 
guilty, since you are responsible only for your own actions, 
not for those of any ancestors. Also, do tell your friends not 
to call you such a cruel name, even playfully.) 

□You have given me more motivation to not lose faith in 
myself and in my family. 

□Your story made me realize how lucky I really am. It made 
me go home and tell my mother that I love her. 

□J, admire that you are able to step out of your comfort zone 
and not hide your story any more. You have taught me not 
to take for granted the moments I have with my family. 

□ Recently my great grandmother passed away, just 
yesterday actually. Her death made me appreciate 
everyone in my family and enjoy their company, a privilege 
that can be taken away any day. 

□ 1 learned that your mom did everything she could to protect 
you and I know that my mom would do the same. 
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□You reminded me of the importance of family and how 
strong love can be. 

□ I understand what and how you feel about your past and at 
first not wanting to talk about it. I can connect, since I have 
grown up through some hard times as well. 

SI hope to share your story with my family. You inspired me 
to not give up on anything. 

0My grandfather is also a Holocaust survivor. He now lives 
in a convalescent home and seldom has any visitors. After 
you told us your story you inspired me to visit him and ask 
him to tell me his story and how he survived. Maybe I’ll 
even write it up. 

□When I got home yesterday I had a very thorough 
conversation about the Holocaust with my parents. It was 
the first talk we really had about this subject. 

□ Immediately after your presentation I emailed my mom and 
dad and told them that I loved them and was thankful to 
have them in my life. 

□ I am starting to appreciate my family more because I 
cannot imagine a day when they could be gone. 

□ I left the auditorium that day with a new mindset and 
appreciation for not only my family but also everyone I 
interact with on a daily basis. 

□ My mother is a survivor of the Cambodian genocide, and 
was a young child when placed in a concentration camp. I 
realize that this may be difficult for her to talk about, but I 
want to hear about her childhood. I’ve always wanted to 
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write a book about her side of the family and after your talk I 
am more motivated to do so. 

□If! have an attitude toward my mom at times, but I probably 
wouldn’t last 6 months without her. 

Valuing What We Have 

□Your whole story made me very grateful for the life I have 
right now. 

iil’ve gone through a really tough time since my parents’ 
divorce, but hearing your story made me feel that it wasn’t 
bad compared to what you endured during the Holocaust. I 
also appreciate my parents a lot more. 

□Thanks to you, I really understand that I shouldn’t take life 
for granted. 

□ It might have been hard for you when you first came to this 
country (not knowing English). I know how you felt because 
I didn’t know English either, only Spanish. Sometimes I feel 
bad saying that I am not from Mexico. I have learned from 
you that I have to be proud of where I come from. 

□ Hearing your story made me realize that even when 
someone goes through something horrible they are still able 
to keep themselves optimistic and push forward. 

□Today I felt that this is not just a story we heard; it’s a big 
lesson to us. We learned the truth and felt the pains. 

C Your story helped me look at life differently. 
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□ By talking about your life you encourage others to value 
what they have. Although you explained a few times that 
you survived by pure luck, I believe it was fate. 

□ I always thought I had a tough life moving from place to 
place and never really seeing my father, but as I heard your 
story, it made me realize that I must appreciate what I have. 
I hope you have changed the way other students thought 
just like the way you changed my thinking. 

□Your story makes me appreciate and honor life. Thank 
you so much. 

§Just like the film “Paper Clips” inspired you to write your 
book, you have inspired me to not take life for granted and 
to cherish every moment. 

.SI really appreciate hearing your story because it helps me 
value the life I have. 

□When you first saw the airplane through the roof of the 
shack, you didn’t see the injustice of your being in the shack 
but rather the beauty in the plane. 

pHearing you speak yesterday made me change the way I 
look on life, to appreciate what I have right now. 

Religion and Faith, Luck and Fate 

□i enjoyed your answer concerning your faith. It amazed 
me how you were born a Jew, raised a Catholic, stripped of 
religion completely, and yet you still have the strength to 
have faith in something. 
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HI learned from you the name of something that I will never 
forget because I believe in it myself: The Golden Rule. 

□ 1 loved your words that “I have no organized religion but I 
have faith” because I love how faith gives us something to 
hold onto. 

qf believe that everything happens for a reason. You 
survived for a reason, you met your wife for a reason, you 
became a grandfather for a reason, you came to speak to us 
for a reason. 

|§We have been learning all about the Holocaust and have 
read excerpts and studied it in detail, but it was different 
hearing it from someone who lived through it. I believe 
100% that you lived through it so you could change my life 
and also hundreds of other kids. 

tjYou were saved for a reason. You were chosen so you 
would grow up to help students like us learn and remember 
what had happened. 

iYou said that your survival was luck, but I feel that there 
was a purpose behind it. You have come a long way and 
your story, your life, touches people’s hearts. It has certainly 
touched mine. I truly bless you, your wife and your son! I 
will always remember you! Thank you for coming to speak 
at my school. 

□I'think that you were meant to be here - it was your fate to 
survive everything, to live through all the horror of the 
Holocaust, and to tell us your story. 
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Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows - Living in the 
Moment 

0111 always remember why you named your book by its title 
because it hurt too much to think about yesterday and 
tomorrow scared you, so right now this very moment was 
the place to be. I can only hope that one day I can be as 
courageous and beautiful as your mother. 

pYour talk is changing my outlook on life. The idea of 
“neither yesterdays nor tomorrows” is so inspiring. Living in 
the present is very hard to do, but I’m going to try and do it. 

Ql realize now that if you primarily look forward to tomorrow 
you will not be able to live fully in the present, and if you 
were to primarily look back at yesterday you would be trying 
to relive the past and fix what one once had. 

□Thanks to you I have taken a second glance at my own 
life, and I am now trying to live it now in a more fulfilling way. 

pYou taught us that the most important thing is what we do 
in the present, and not to waste time wishing that we could 
change what we know we can’t. The future will come as 
long as we focus on the present. 

PYou taught me three very important things today. One, 
you shouldn’t let others discourage you from your dreams. 
Two, you’re not going to be able to please everyone. Three, 
to not dwell on the past and just keep moving forward with 
your life. 

□You made me think about how life is measured by the 
actions you make and how you take responsibility for your 
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actions. You also made me realize that I shouldn’t be 
thinking too much about the future but rather taking the 
steps now to get me to where I want to be in life. 

□ Moving on from the past and not worrying about the 
uncertainties of the future is an incredible outlook on life. 
After hearing you speak, I realize that I should focus on the 
present because it is a gift. 

□Your presentation will help me learn to leave the bad 
memories behind. You taught me that people can have a 
successful, beautiful future even if they had a dark past but 
can move beyond it. Your story gives me hope. 

Inspiration 

□ Hearing your story makes me want to make the world a 
better place. You have inspired me, and I am extremely 
grateful to have had this opportunity. 

if Your story taught us to be tolerant, to stand up for others, 
and never be hateful. For that I thank you. 

□With your visit I learned that innocence is not as bad as 
high school students make it seem. It is a part of you that 
continuously saved you. 

□When you told us how you defended Jews but felt 
ashamed when learning that you were one, I thought of my 
background and I realized that I was doing the same, so I 
thank you for opening my eyes to not be ashamed of who I 
am. 

'pYou reminded me of my privilege when you said: “In 
America, if you want something badly enough and are willing 
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to work for it, you can do it.” I want to start better utilizing 
my opportunities. 

□You got very personal as well, which was most definitely 
something I didn’t expect. It’s something that will be hard to 
forget. 

i'You have inspired me to never give up and to keep 
pursuing my goals. 

□Your talk encouraged me to cope with challenging 
situations. I made a challenge for myself to try to be positive 
whenever I am stuck in tough situations. 

□ I am slowly starting to figure out that there are greater 
things in life than technology, clothes, and shoes - there is 
suffering. Bullying, famine, genocide, and more occur all 
over the world and I now understand that it can only be 
stopped if people act. I need to start taking action. 

pWhat started out as my attempt to skip my classes actually 
turned out to be a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 

□The courage you possessed at such a young age was 
motivating for young people like me because it illustrates the 
will and capability that is within all. 

□ I know that I was not the only one walking out of that room 
that day feeling inspired. 

fJWhen you were telling us your story I felt like my throat 
contained my heart and I’m having the same feeling as I’m 
writing this letter to you now. You also told us things that 
made us all smile and laugh, and it reminded me that there’s 
always something to be happy about. 
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□You have inspired me to never give up. 

|§Hearing your story makes me want to make a change. 

Ill learned things from you that I hope someday to teach my 
children, that we should never be just anti-something. To be 
against something isn’t a belief, but to be for something is a 
movement and a love. 

t You taught me that as long as you are persistent and have 
a little luck, you can accomplish your goal. (Statement 
followed by a “thumbs up’’ drawing.) 

□ Hearing your experiences changed my view of the world 
by letting me know that there are good people who are 
willing to risk everything for something they believe is right. 

■SI admire that you believe anyone who works hard for a 
dream or goal can make it come true, because I had dreams 
and goals that other people doubted, yet these happened 
through hard work. 

□You gave us the life lessons you gained from your 
experiences. Thank you for giving me a new way of looking 
at life, to never look back and not let bad experiences keep 
me from doing amazing things. 

□ Of all the people with whom you lived during the war, the 
kindest one is the one whose name you still remember. This 
taught me that kindness is remembered throughout the 
years while evil can be forgotten. This inspired me to try 
making a kind-hearted impact on someone else’s life. 
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□You showed me that even though you went through such a 
terrible experience, it is still possible to move on, pursue 
your dreams and live a very happy and successful life. 

□Your story encouraged me by proving that life cannot end 
after devastation and hardship. You have to keep going and 
let your story be a testament to others. 

□You’ve left a mark on my life - because of your pure 
strength and powerful story I’ve learned that life is too short 
to be spent upset and hateful. 

□ It was easy to detach myself from history and live in 
comfort, but you helped me remember that history was 
made by real human beings, each with a life and purpose. 

•SNow I know that it is our job, as this generation, to keep 
this history alive so it really means something, not just 
another statistic in history books but so it doesn’t repeat 
itself. 

□ I learned from you that sometimes in life we go through 
tough times and we don’t know why, but we must continue 
to fight on and find ways to turn our problems into solutions. 

□ It made me really reflect on my life and think of my 
decisions and actions. I have made a vow that from now on 
I will always do what is fair and just, regardless of what the 
outcome may be. I will follow my heart and keep your and 
your mother’s story alive through the kindness of my actions, 
for the rest of my life. 
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□You said that we have the power to live our lives the way 
we think is right, or to live in hate. These are words I recite 
to myself now. 

□ From hearing your story I want to work for Child Protective 
Services, working with kids that come from tragic 
backgrounds. I can’t thank you enough for this opportunity. 

□ I’d like you to know that your story and life have ignited a 
fire in my soul to always stay positive, and to know that light 
will always be at the end of the tunnel. 

Foreign Students 

China 



□We Chinese people have the same feeling about WWII 
when the Japanese did the same thing as the Nazis. But life 
is still life, and we should look forward and plan what to do 
for a bright future. We should be tolerant and resist 
prejudices as much as we can. 

□ I’m glad to be here to hear your story. There is also a bad 
memory in every Chinese mind about WWII. Japanese 
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made a carnage in Nanjing where 300,000 Chinese people 
died. It is difficult to escape from such a disaster and how 
sad we are for those who did not escape and are gone. I 
thank you and wish the world will be healed by peace. 

□ I think you bring a very good message to us, which is 
“peace” and “kindness.” I love what you said “We can 
choose to do what is right or we can let hate and anger lead 
us.” You speak of your good luck, and I hope you will bring 
good luck for everyone else. 

Colombia 



□ I thank you for sharing your experience - your story 
teaches us about hope. 

□ I have never really thought about luck, and how we can 
“make” somebody’s luck. I support your quest for individuals 
who search for justice. 

□ I now know that I am responsible not only for myself but 
also for others around me. Thank you for making me see 
how terrible the Holocaust was and how with strength, 
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brains, and luck we can overcome even the worst of 
situations. 

Poland 



□Although I live in Poland, I didn’t really know much about 
what happened in WWII and the Holocaust. Your story 
makes me think a bit differently about the people who 
surround me. 

□ I thank you for your speech - I learned so much from it 
that I didn’t know, and it was an amazing experience for me. 
This was important for me because I live in Poland, and we 
should know our history. Your memories are very deep, and 
I was touched by them. 

□You told us about many things that were not taught to us in 
history lessons. 
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pl was so glad that you overcame your past and decided to 
visit us in Poland. Thank you! 

i'You made me realize how lucky I am to live in a country 
that is no longer under occupation. 

£ What the Nazis did is not pardonable, but we can’t blame 
today’s generation for what their predecessors did. 

□ I was initially a little skeptical about attending your talk 
because I am always not very happy about history, 
especially WWII. The reason: it terrifies me. 

||Many people are “zealous” about their religion but act 
completely differently than their religion tells them to do. 

□Your words were unforgettable - that all of us have a 
choice who we want to be in our life, how we want to treat 
others, and how we want to be treated by them. 

fll learned from you that one’s actions can be someone 
else’s luck. Thank you for giving us this opportunity to make 
better decisions that benefit not only ourselves but also 
others. 

□Your talk inspired me and now I’ll try to make a difference. 
I’ll be more tolerant and accept that our uniqueness is what 
makes us special rather than a reason to fight. Thank you! 
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“Edgy” Schools 

Questions & Answers 

I have received no letters from schools which Jack 
Weinstein, Director of Facing History and Ourselves in the 
San Francisco Bay area, labeled as “edgy” when he 
arranged the first of these talks for me. Fie explained that 
these are community schools serving high risk students 
transferred there for reasons such as expulsion, truancy, 
drug dealing, out-of-control behavior at school or home, and 
probation. School classes are small enough so the students 
are able to receive one-on-one assistance from instructors 
who not only provide academic instruction but also 
emphasize the skills needed to improve attendance and 
behavior. There is strong emphasis on maintaining a safe, 
orderly school environment (example: ample guards, albeit 
in civilian clothes; all students wear black shirts, no gang 
colors). With good behavior students can return to their 
previous high school, but with continuing issues they are 
sent to a juvenile correctional institution. 

Prior to my first talk, Jack prepared me by stressing that 
these students often lead very insular lives in a narrow 
social environment, yet paradoxically are quite ’’worldly” in 
ways that may or may not be acceptable in society at large - 
they may have made big mistakes or bad choices, but can 
sometimes reinvent themselves and improve academically 
and behaviorally. This potential was shown to me in their 
questions, ranging from quite simplistic to very thoughtful 
and sensitive, as well as from the personal connection that 
some showed afterwards in a one-on-one conversation. 
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Several student questions and unexpected situations, 
described below, exemplify to me their world. 

Q&A How do we know you’re telling the truth? Because I 
have no reason to lie. I kept silent for more than 60 years, 
and it still pains me to recount some of it today, so I’m 
certainly not doing it for any benefit to me, except hoping 
that it might help others. 

Q&A Did you ever use alcohol or drugs to make the pain go 
away? No. 

Q&A Did you see any suicides or think about it yourself? 
No, I was too young to understand it. (Afterwards, I 
approached him and in one-on-one conversation asked if he 
ever thinks about it. He answered “No, no, no!’’ too quickly, 
so I told him that if he ever does, he should think also of his 
family, because someone in a good friend’s family killed 
herself and it ruined the rest of her family because they felt 
that they failed her in not sensing her troubles and she 
betrayed them in not confiding in them. He looked down at 
his feet and, in a quiet voice, said: “Thankyou.”) 

Q&A When you were old enough to get your own 
perspective, what were your feelings about the human race? 
On an individual or personal level, each of us has a choice: 
to do what one knows is right, or what is safer, or what may 
bring some benefit even at someone else’s expense. For 
example, during the Holocaust there were Poles who, at the 
risk of their own lives, helped to save Jews, such as the 
families who kept me, because they knew it was the right 
thing to do. Yet there were other Poles, such as the man 
who betrayed my grandmother’s hiding place to the Nazis, 
who chose what brought them some benefit at the cost of 
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others’ lives. So on an individual level I’m an optimist 
because I feel that I can usually (though not always) sense 
whom to trust and whom to avoid. However, regarding 
society or the human race, I am not so optimistic because 
5000+ years of recorded history shows that human 
character hardly changed during this period. We can invent 
airplanes and computers and nuclear bombs, but human 
nature changes only at the speed of evolution. That’s why 
we continue to have genocides, throughout history till today. 
However, I feel that fairness is a worthwhile goal, and that 
practicing it on a personal level will hopefully increase in 
society over time, albeit slowly. (The depth of this question 
surprised me, especially because the student asking it was 
big and tough-looking, more like a gang fighter/ enforcer 
than one of the smaller, brighter guys who asked the better 
questions and were probably sent to this school for major 
drug dealing rather than violence. Because of this, I 
approached him after my talk for a one-on-one talk and 
asked for his story. He said that he “screwed up big time’’ 
and was now paying for it, but was keeping his nose clean in 
this school, hoped to get out and finish high school, then 
enlist in the Air Force “if they take me” and hopefully go to 
college through the Air Force for aeronautical engineering. 
From my talk he knew of my education and employment in 
aeronautics and aerospace, so I told him that it was very 
rewarding and encouraged him to push through on this plan. 
I then said that I would probably come to this school again in 
a year and hoped that he would no longer be there. We 
shook hands on that.) 
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Body Language 

To post the talks on my website www.neitheryesterdays.com 
I always ask someone to take photos during the talk. In one 
of the “edgy” schools a student took several photos of the 
audience with my camera, and their sequence numbers 
showed which photos were taken at the beginning of the talk 
and which at its end. Afterwards I noticed a surprising 
difference: the photos taken at the beginning showed all 
students sitting back in their chairs with arms folded on their 
chests, but at the end most were leaning forward with arms 
on their desks, listening attentively. These photos plus their 
questions confirmed my feeling that I truly connected with 
some of them, at least for the moment. 



(To strengthen the connection, especially since many of 
these students are children of immigrants or immigrants 
themselves, I end my talk differently in these schools then in 
“normal” schools. Rather than focusing on the slogan 
“Never again!” I describe those difficulties that I faced after 
coming to America to which many of them could relate: not 
speaking English, stuttering badly because of war trauma, 
being told by a high school counselor that I wasn’t smart 
enough for engineering, etc. Then I stress that in high 
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school I learned about and accepted the American dream, 
that if you really want to get ahead in America and are 
willing to work hard for it, you can do it regardless of your 
background - this was not so in the country from which I 
came. I therefore studied hard in high school and worked 
hard during vacations and I reached my goal, so if I could do 
it so can they.) 

The Ukrainian 

During another talk at an “edgy” school I noticed a red- 
haired boy in the front row being especially attentive and 
during the Q&A he asked about my professional life. Part of 
my answer was that for 25 years I “commuted” from 
California to Moscow representing American companies 
there. His face showed surprise and interest, and after the 
Q&A he hovered nearby. When all other students left, he 
approached me, asked if I speak Russian, and when I said 
“yes” he told me in Russian that he came to America as a 
young child, that he was Jewish but did not want anyone 
there to know it, and then he asked how I managed to 
overcome it and succeed in America. I told him that I felt 
that I was an American first, not Jewish first, and because I 
was not “on the lookout” for discrimination, I did not feel it in 
America. He seemed a bit skeptical at first, but as we talked 
about it and his current predicament (all in Russian) I began 
to feel hopeful that some of my words were sinking in. As in 
another similar situation, I told him that if I come to this 
school next year I hoped not to see him there. 
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Letters from Teachers 

□ I was most touched by your statement that as human 
beings we need to stand for something, not against 
something. I think that all too often we think of the things 
that divide us and make us different, not the things that bind 
us together, and your words encourage us to be people of 
positive action. 

□ I want to be better in giving back as a result of this week’s 
talks, such as yours. 

□ My job as an educator is to touch both the mind and the 
heart of each student. You did that today by telling your 
story with honesty, compassion, and a sense of humor. 

'IlMany of my students found hope in your ability to live in 
the present. Many mention that they have experienced 
challenges in their lives and that you inspire them to focus 
on the good, not the bad. As much as students connected 
to your story of survival, I think that many also connected to 
your story of immigration. It is so valuable for those 
students who were born in other countries to hear the story 
of someone with similar experience, who met challenges 
and succeeded in the United States. 

jSl give you here a small piece of what I’ve taken from your 
presentation and story: 

-Motivated me to be a better person 
-Inspired me to see the story behind the person 
-Rekindled my passion for teaching history and people 
-Gained confidence to teach what I think is valuable 
-Gave me the courage to speak up 
-Encouraged me to hug my kids 
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Ip I feel blessed to be giving my students the opportunity to 
hear people like you tell their stories, to open their eyes and 
their hearts, to truly inspire and challenge them. We have 
seen terrible things in our lifetimes, and I hope that what we 
do here somehow makes the world a better place. 
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A Memorable Encounter 

A talk I gave at Spanaway Lake High School in Spanaway, 
WA, resulted in a memorable experience which echoed in 
my mind two years later during a visit to Prague in the 
Czech Republic. The talk took place in the school library 
which, to my surprise, held several dozen very moving and 
well-executed table-top exhibits and wall posters (below) 
commemorating the Holocaust. 
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I learned from the librarian that these were individual student 
projects done as part of their one-month study of the 
Holocaust directed by a young teacher. I was very much 
impressed by the quality of the exhibits and the effort that 
was clearly required to produce them, and the librarian’s 
response was that the students “would do anything for her.” 
A few minutes later I met the young teacher, Kelly Wheeler, 
then gave my talk, then a spirited Q&A which showed that 
the students were very well prepared, followed by the usual 
photo session with students. Afterwards one student 
approached me and, as she started to talk, tears welled up 
in her eyes. She said that she was Jewish, that this had 
troubled her for years, and she finally resolved it recently 
and feels so much better that she even registered for a 
summer course on the Holocaust at the Holocaust Museum 
in Washington, DC. I asked what finally allowed or inspired 
her to make peace with being Jewish, and she nodded her 
head toward the teacher (who, incidentally, is not Jewish) 
and said “She is wonderful!” 



with Kelly Wheeler 
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Afterwards, I asked the teacher whether anything specific 
inspired her to such excellence and passion in teaching 
about the Holocaust, and her reply was very memorable. A 
few years earlier she was leading a girls’ tour group through 
Europe, and by the time they got to Prague the girls were 
finally “shopped out” and amenable to some deeper culture. 
Among the sites in Prague they visited was the ancient 
Pinkas Synagogue on whose walls are now inscribed the 
names of 80,000 local Jewish victims of the Holocaust. She 
was so moved, standing there surrounded by names of so 
many victims, that she swore to herself to do whatever she 
could to empower the slogan “Never again!”. I left the 
school with a big lump in my throat, and the feeling returned 
two years later when I visited the Pinkas Synagogue. 
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Return to Poland 

1939 Warsaw Phone Book 

A question that is often asked during the Q&A after my talks 
is, “Have you been back to Poland?” This question had 
extra meaning when asked by the Polish students 
participating in the annual Global Teen Summit at Tacoma’s 
Charles Wright Academy, where I’ve spoken each year 
since 2010. The program was created and is organized by 
history teacher Nick Coddington, an ex-West Pointer and 
career Army officer who was honored in 2007 as the 
National Holocaust Educator of the Year for his work 
creating a unique curriculum on 20th century genocides, and 
whose interaction and relationship with his students shows 
both his humanity and his military discipline. 

In the 2010 and 2011 events, my answer to these Polish 
students has always been “No”, and when asked “Why not?” 

I would reply that per the title of my book, Neither 
Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows, I don’t want to revisit my past, 
my yesterdays. Then, after my talk and Q&A in September 
2012, one of the Polish teachers who accompanied the 
students, Anna Szewczyk, asked me whether I would 
reconsider my refusal to return to Poland. She said that her 
school also holds an annual international student event with 
participation by student groups from several European 
countries and from the Charles Wright Academy, to be held 
in May 2013, and she hoped that I would come speak at it. I 
started with a simple and easy excuse that I no longer speak 
Polish, but Anna said that the event would be held entirely in 
English. Since that excuse didn’t work, I repeated my 
standard answer which I had already given to one of her 
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students during the Q&A session. Anna responded gently 
that she understood and appreciated my feelings, but asked 
if we could stay in contact by email, and I agreed. 



Global Teen Summit, September 2012 

During the next month we exchanged a few short, friendly 
emails, and then she emailed me that she hoped it was not 
an intrusion on my privacy, but she had found on the web an 
archived 1939 Warsaw phone book, and in it a page with my 
father’s name, profession (“adwokat” = attorney), address 
and phone number, and was including the link in her email 
(detail below). 

112149 Elbaum Abram, m., Nalewki 23-25 

5 85 27 Elbaum Aron, m., Lucka 25 '» 

6 22 75 .Elbaum C, wytw. nowosci sezon., Graniczna 12.. 

6«,4109 Elbaum Henryk, prac okryc damsk., Alberta • 8— 

5>«Ap Elbaum Henryk, st. felcz. Szpit. Staroz., Twarda 13 
1192 53 Elbaum Julian, adwokat, Nalewki 23 

U 42 62 Elbaum K. J., prac. gorsetow i biustonoszy, Nalewki 27 

3 33 49 Elbaum M., dziennikarz, Okopowa 29a 

LI 81 61 Elbaum M., wytw. skorz. galant., Zamenhofa 11 

4 08 63 Elbaum Natan, mag. blawatny, Pulawska 19 
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Anna knew that I had no memories of my father as he was 
also a reserve officer and left for the front in the war’s first 
few days when I was only one year old, and he never 
returned. I clicked on the link in her email and saw my 
father’s name and his information on a mundane phone 
book page - it seemed so matter-of-fact, so normal, as if the 
information was still current and he was still alive, and it 
suddenly made him much more a real person than he had 
ever been for me. I choked up! After staring at his name a 
few minutes, I answered Anna’s email with “You got me!” I 
had decided to accept her invitation to come to Poland and 
speak at her high school. 

2013 Warsaw High School Survey 

In late April 2013, a few weeks before leaving for Poland to 
speak at the high school event, I learned about a just- 
conducted professional survey among Warsaw high school 
students. The survey, conducted ahead of the 70 th 
anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising (April 19, 1943), 
showed shocking results on the pervasiveness of anti- 
Semitism in today’s Poland. Since there are now only 
several thousand acknowledged Jews in all of Poland (vs. 
3.3 million in 1939), most of the surveyed students probably 
don’t know or have even met a Jew, yet 40% said they 
would not want to have a Jewish classmate, 45% a Jewish 
neighbor, and 60% would be “unhappy” to discover that a 
boyfriend or girlfriend was Jewish.... and all this resulting not 
from personal experience but passed on from parents and 
grandparents! ( http://www.algemeiner.com/2013/04/16/poll- 
45-of-polish-hiqh-school-students-would-be-unhappy-if- 

family-member-was-discovered-to-be-iewish/) 
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Though I was well aware of the persistence of prejudice and 
hatred even across generations that have lived together in 
harmony, as in the former Yugoslavia or in Rwanda, I was 
still shocked that the grandparents, the last generation of 
Poles who personally knew Jews and also experienced or 
witnessed the horrors of the Holocaust, could have infected 
so many of today’s teenagers with anti-Semitism. Knowing 
that I would be speaking to the same generation of Polish 
students as those surveyed in Warsaw, I wondered to what 
extent I would encounter these same attitudes, most likely to 
be couched in their questions. Though I had not 
encountered signs of anti-Semitism during any of my talks in 
the U.S. (quite the opposite, in fact, as evidenced by student 
letters), I thought that I could handle this issue if it arose. 

Warsaw 64 Years Later 

The cab ride from the airport to our hotel was my first 
realization that I really was back in Warsaw - the highway 
signs and billboards in Polish confirmed it, but reading them 
was semi-futile and understanding them even more so. On 
getting into the cab I told the driver “Sheraton Hotel” as 
would any American tourist, but once we were on our way I 
faced the fact that now was a good a time to try speaking 
Polish. Though I knew that I had forgotten Polish as I had 
not spoken it for most of the 64 years since leaving Poland, I 
also knew that much of it still lurked somewhere in the far 
recesses of my brain. Why? Because 40 years ago, when I 
first started “commuting” to Moscow on business, I very 
quickly learned spoken (not written) Russian, and its 
similarity to Polish is my only plausible explanation. (In fact, 
after I became fluent in Russian I was told by Russian 
friends that I speak it with a Polish accent.) Giving myself 
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no out except cowardice, I promptly tried to start a simple 
conversation in Polish with the driver.... and found that most 
of the words coming out of my mouth were Russian, not 
Polish! Hard as I tried to resurrect Polish during this first 
attempt at conversation, I failed miserably. Knowing full well 
that Poles have little affection for Russians and consider 
them as occupiers from 1945 till 1989, I had to rely on the 
cab driver’s scant knowledge of English to explain whatever 
I wanted to explain. I did hope that some of the back-of-my- 
brain Polish would migrate to the front by the time we’d 
leave Poland one week hence. 

A Fairy Godmother 

I was 10 years old when we left Warsaw and Poland, so I 
remembered exactly where we lived at that time: it was on a 
broad, elegant avenue, mostly residential but for the Soviet 
and the American embassies nearby, the beautiful tazienki 
Park a bit further down the avenue, and further yet the 
Belweder presidential palace. Before 1945, the avenue’s 
name was Aleje Ujazdowskie, then after the communist 
take-over it became Aleje Stalina, and now it’s Aleje 
Ujazdowskie again. Our apartment, at the north end of this 
avenue, was assigned to my mother because of her high 
position in a government publishing house, a position she 
attained because of her education and competence. (She 
and I continued to use the Polish surname from the last set 
of false identity papers she bought during the war, thus 
maintaining a Polish rather than Jewish identity.) Six days a 
week I would walk along this avenue to my grade school 
near the other end, on a small street past the Belweder and 
to the right. In discussing this upcoming trip, a friend 
suggested that the current street views of the avenue 
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including our apartment building might be on Googlemaps, 
and indeed they were. The Googlemaps “tour” showed that 
the apartment buildings, mostly 5-6 stories, have had their 
facades upgraded (as a minimum, I presume), but viewing 
the block where we lived it was clear to me that one or two 
of the buildings were the most likely candidates for “our” 
building. Googlemaps also showed that only a few blocks 
away, near the Three Crosses Square, was the Warsaw 
Sheraton Hotel, so I booked it for our stay in Warsaw. 

The morning after arriving in Warsaw we walked the few 
blocks from our hotel to the one or two “candidate” buildings 
where I thought we might have lived, and seeing them 
directly rather than on Googlemaps convinced me which one 
it was. While walking there, my wife Mimi mused aloud that 
perhaps my childhood friend and neighbor Szymon (about 
whom I wrote in my book) might still be living there, and 
perhaps his name might be on the list of residents in the 
building. I laughed on hearing her musings, reminding her 
that 64 years had passed since that childhood and Szymon 
had probably moved many times since then, and 
furthermore that I don’t remember his last name, so a 
residents’ list would not help. Since “our” building as well as 
most others required a key to the main entry door or to be 
buzzed in, we stood outside on the sidewalk looking at it, 
took a few photographs, chatted about it, and suddenly Mimi 
said that we should look at the roster of residents by the 
main door “just in case” I did recognize Szymon’s last name. 

As Mimi walked up to the main door and started looking for a 
directory, I followed her protesting again that I didn’t 
remember his last name. Suddenly, we heard a woman’s 
voice behind us, asking in accented but good English: “May I 
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help you?” We turned around and saw a middle-aged 
woman with a kindly face looking at us. “May I help you?” 
she repeated. Before I could say “No, thank you” (I was still 
focused on not knowing Szymon’s last name), Mimi 
responded quickly, “My husband lived here when he was a 
child.” The woman smiled and asked: “Oh, would you like to 
come in and look around?” adding that she was coming to a 
medical clinic on the first floor. “Yes, we certainly would,” 
Mimi answered while I was still tongue-tied. Thanking her 
profusely, Mimi added that it was truly a wonderful 
coincidence that the woman appeared there at that moment. 
Unlocking the front door, the woman said to us, “Perhaps I 
was meant to be here at this moment,” and as we walked in 
together she quietly disappeared into one of the first floor 
doorways. 



Aleje Ujazdowskie 20 
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Mimi and I stood there for a moment, amazed by our luck 
and the woman’s words. It is then that we named her our 
“fairy godmother.” We walked up a floor or two - the 
staircase and railing felt familiar, except for a tiny, 2-person 
elevator that had been tacked onto the back wall, an 
obvious attempt to improve the old building in these last 64 
years. We took photos in the staircase, then walked back 
downstairs and into the courtyard. Once again, it felt familiar 
except for the two large plastic and familiar-looking trash 
bins standing in the middle, one blue for recycles and one 
black for all other trash, just as in the U.S. - a sign of 
modernization. After a few more photos of the courtyard 
and staircase we went out the front door, took a photo of the 
building’s street number, 20, just to remember it better, and 
then continued down the street to replicate my daily walk of 
64 years ago, to my grade school. 

A Walk to School - Through Time and Back 

While I usually don’t visualize upcoming activities or imagine 
what I will be doing in the future (thus the title of my book 
“Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows”), prior to our trip I did 
visualize and looked forward to taking the same walk from 
our old apartment to my grade school, past tazienki Park 
and the Belweder, as I had done so many times as a child. 
Now it was a perfect spring day, sun shining brightly, 
comfortably warm, a few white clouds on the blue sky, bright 
green leaves on trees, a perfect day to stroll the broad, 
beautiful avenue, so much grander than it was 64 years ago, 
and to take in the sights and to reminisce. The avenue now 
is home to the major ministries of the Polish government, the 
Prime Minister’s offices, and many embassies. Some of the 
buildings looked familiar, except for being much cleaner now 
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and restored to their original glory, while others looked new 
or totally remodeled, like the American Embassy. New was 
the multi-lane freeway that now crossed the avenue via an 
underpass. As we came to Eazienki Park, the most beautiful 
in Warsaw, I decided to continue directly to the school, just 
as I did 64 years ago, and to walk through the park on the 
way back. 

Eventually we came to the Belweder, the classic, 
colonnaded mansion that was then the presidential palace 
(Poland’s White House), continued past it, then turned right 
onto a small street where my school had been....but not any 
more! Not that I expected to see it, realizing full well that it 
was probably torn down many years ago and replaced by 
some large, utilitarian construction, but what I did not expect 
was a handsome, modern, multi-story complex of apartment 
buildings that could have graced an upscale neighborhood 
in any of the world’s major cities. I felt a quiet, inward smile, 
similar to what we feel when our grown children do 
something commendable but totally appropriate for their 
age, except that we have not yet internalized or adjusted 
fully to their adulthood. We stood there a while longer, Mimi 
watching and waiting for me to decide what to do next, and 
for a moment I didn’t know: I had reached my goal, to relive 
the walk from our ex-apartment to my ex-school, which I had 
visualized ever since I decided to return to Poland, and now 
I suddenly felt that the goal was achieved! I savored briefly 
the mild confusion and the warmth of that inward smile, then 
turned around and walked back along the small street, to the 
Belweder and into tazienki Park. 

The park was green and glistening in the bright sunshine of 
a beautiful spring day, and as we walked along the green- 
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lined paths, with trees and grass and flowers laid out before 
us, I was struck by how much more beautiful it was than I 
remembered, tazienki’s focal point now was a large, 
circular reflecting pool with a bronze statue of Chopin sitting 
dramatically under a weeping willow tree (photo below), an 
inspiration for much of his music. It had not been there 
when I was a child, having been melted down for its metal 
by the Nazis during WWII, but sometime after we left 
Warsaw it was recast and placed again on its rightful spot. 



There were people strolling along the paths or sitting on park 
benches shaded by trees, and there were birds chirping or 
flying about, and all of this gave me a wonderful feeling of 
well-being. I felt very thankful (countering Robert Frost’s 
poem “The Road Not Taken”) for “the road taken”, for 
enjoying this beauty now as a visitor but for having lived my 
life since 1949 in America, with all the benefits and 
satisfactions and rewards and happiness that it brought me. 
It was a wonderful feeling. 
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Ghetto Heroes Monument and Konwalie 

The next day we walked north, on Nowy Swiat and 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie, past upscale shops, cafes, and 
restaurants, past Warsaw University, then the Royal Castle, 
Market Square and Old Town (together a UNESCO World 
Heritage Site) which were built from the 14 th to 16 th 
centuries, systematically blown up by the Nazis after the 
Warsaw Uprising of August 1944, and rebuilt meticulously 
after the war based on old plans, drawings and even some 
Italian paintings. 



Warsaw's Castle Square 

On Market Square a street vendor was selling bunches of 
konwalie, the wonderfully fragrant lily-of-the-valley which 
bloom in May. As they are probably my favorite flower, I 
bought a bunch and for the rest of the day I carried it as we 
walked around the city, enjoying its fragrance every so often. 
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After the Old Town we walked to the area where the former 
Warsaw Ghetto once stood. It was razed to the ground by 
the Nazis after the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising of April 1943 
(which preceded the Warsaw Uprising by 15 months). 
Below is Nalewki Street, where my family lived, as it looked 
before and after the Ghetto Uprising. 



We stopped at a large, open space holding the black 
Monument to the Ghetto Heroes (below) and also the newly- 
built Museum of the History of Polish Jews, inaugurated a 
month before our visit and as yet mostly empty. 
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We wandered there for a while, quietly feeling the gravity of 
what took place there 70 years earlier, then we walked back 
to Old Town. It was early afternoon, so we stopped for 
lunch at a small, cozy cafe, and I was happy to see on each 
of the tables a vase with konwalie. Seeing that I was 
carrying my own konwalie , the waitress brought an extra 
vase with water for me along with the menus. It was a 
wonderful lunch! 



Konwalie = Lily of the Valley 
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Presentation at Swidnik - May 16, 2013 

The morning of May 15 we took the 2 !/ 2 -hour train ride to 
Lublin, a city of 350,000 southeast of Warsaw and 10 km. 
from Swidnik, where I would make my presentation the next 
day. Teacher Anna Szewczyk, whose email with the page 
from the 1939 Warsaw phone book convinced me to come 
to Poland, met us at the train station, took us to our hotel 
and then on a walking tour of the charming and well-restored 
“old town.” The next morning we were met by teacher Ula 
Burda, who has been organizing for several years the 
annual international student exchange program in Swidnik’s 
high school (Zespol Szkol No. 2, Gimnazjum No. 3). 



with Ania in Lublin 


with Ula in Lublin 


Ula continued our Lublin city tour, including its magnificent 
16 th century cathedral, then a drive to Swidnik and lunch 
with the teachers at the high school, and then the event 
itself, which was held in a large local auditorium. 
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Swidnik’s international student exchange program, launched 
in 1997, is one week long, focuses on the students’ social 
and cultural interaction in joint (hosts + visitors) activities 
and projects in art, music, dance and drama, plus an invited 
speaker, and is conducted entirely in English. This year it 
involved 44 students from Belgium, Germany, the 
Netherlands, USA, plus an equal number of local Polish 
students. 



I was the invited speaker, and my presentation was followed 
by enthusiastic performances of dances, music, and drama 
skits, all arranged by the student groups working together, a 
truly international endeavor. 
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I had two concerns when I agreed to give my talk in Swidnik, 
my first in a foreign country. Although I knew that the level 
of English proficiency of students from Western Europe was 
high, as it was among the few Polish students whom I met in 
Tacoma at Charles Wright Academy’s Global Teen Summit, 
in Swidnik I would be speaking to many more Polish 
students and I was uncertain how well they would 
understand me. Next, having just read about the recent 
survey of 1250 high school students in Warsaw which 
showed strong anti-Semitic opinions in 40-60% of their 
answers, I didn’t know to what extent I would have to 
contend with anti-Semitism. In addition to these two issues, 
I also realized that with the presence of German students I 
must be particularly careful during my presentation to refer 
only to Nazis rather than to Germans. I was therefore very 
pleasantly surprised that neither the issue of English 
proficiency nor of anti-Semitism was a problem. In fact, the 
reactions and enthusiasm of the students were no different 
than what I experienced in U.S. schools, as was shown by 
their questions and even more by our brief one-on-one chats 
while I was signing my books after the presentation. 



Book signing 
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In fact, the only difference was that when asking each 
student’s first name to write it along with my signature, I 
often had to ask for its spelling. An enterprising response: 
while waiting in line for my signature and hearing me asking 
repeatedly for the name’s spelling, one student typed his 
first name on his smart phone and showed it to me when he 
reached the front of the line! 

When the last student in the line walked away with a signed 
book, the German teacher approached me and was visibly 
quite emotional. She thanked me profusely, saying that she 
did not know beforehand whether I would be bitter and 
angry toward Germans in my talk, and if so, she would have 
to protect her young students from a verbal attack on 
wartime deeds of which they were innocent. Since I didn’t 
speak of “Germans” but only of “Nazis”, she was very 
relieved and grateful. 

Ending the event that evening was a festive dinner for the 
foreign teachers, several Swidnik city officials (deputy 
mayor, etc), and the school’s administration and teachers. 
The dinner featured many Polish dishes with vodka flowing, 
which led to celebratory toasts from both hosts and guests, 
each side thanking the other for their roles in promoting 
international friendship. After one of these toasts, Ula Burda 
invited me to come and speak again at next year’s event. I 
was pleasantly surprised as I had certainly not expected it, 
so I thanked her for the invitation and told her that I would 
seriously consider it, but not being a long-range planner 
(“Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows”) I would like to 
discuss this with her in September, when we would both 
come again to the Global Teen Summit at Charles Wright 
Academy in Tacoma. On this warm note ended a very 
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gratifying day and the reason that I returned to Poland after 
64 years. When we left the next morning I started thinking 
about a reason to return next year. 
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USA - June 2013 to April 2014 

In the 10 months following our return home from Warsaw 
(followed by a few days in Krakow, Budapest, Vienna, and 
Prague, each a fascinating city where we played tourists), I 
spoke at 15 venues in San Francisco, the greater Bay Area, 
Tacoma, and the Boston area (each venue now shown on 
my website www.neitheryesterdays.com) . On September 
23, 2013, I spoke again at Charles Wright Academy’s Global 
Teen Summit in Tacoma, and when I met there with Ula 
Burda, who came with a group of her students from Swidnik, 
it felt very much like meeting an old friend. 

Before going to Tacoma I had thought seriously about Ula’s 
invitation to speak at their event in May 2014, and about 
returning to Poland in general. Dominating my thoughts was 
the 2013 survey of 1250 Warsaw high school students which 
showed their strong anti-Semitic feelings even though they 
probably have never met a Jew, and I decided to go to some 
of these schools, tell these students my story, and show 
them that I, a Jew, am a normal person with no reason to 
hate and fear. Meeting with Ula (who surprised us with a gift 
of chocolate and plum Polish candies which my wife Mimi 
absolutely loves!) I agreed to speak at Swidnik’s 2014 
international event if she could arrange for me to also speak 
at two high schools in Warsaw and two in Lublin, which was 
the site of pogroms in 1945 and 1946, where the number of 
Jews killed was exceeded only by the killings in Kielce. 
Driving from Tacoma to the airport that afternoon to fly back 
to San Francisco, I was pleased that Ula agreed to arrange 
for me to speak in Warsaw and Lublin, and Mimi was 
pleased savoring the delicious chocolate and plum candies! 
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The other event during this period that really stands out in 
my mind was my talk in December 2013 at the San 
Francisco State University graduate seminar entitled The 
Reception of the Holocaust in Postwar Germany taught by 
Dr. Volker Langbehn, Professor of German. In addition to 
the students enrolled in the seminar, Prof. Langbehn also 
invited other students of German plus interested adults, 
resulting in an educated adult audience of a couple dozen. 
What made this talk so memorable was Prof. Langbehn’s 
suggestion that after the usual Q&A, I reverse the process 
and ask the audience some questions. The minute he 
suggested it (during a phone conversation prior to my talk), I 
immediately knew the one question I would ask. 

As the seminar was scheduled at the end of the school day, 
my talk started at 4pm, the Q&A ended around 5:30pm, and 
then I asked my question: “The major genocides of the 20 th 
century include the Armenian genocide which Turkey is still 
vehemently and forcefully denying, the ‘Rape of Nanking’ 
and related atrocities in China which Japan is still denying, 
and the Holocaust, by far the worst in total number of 
victims, to which Germany has fully admitted and paid 
reparations to its survivors and victims’ families. What is it 
about Germany that its reaction is so different from Japan’s 
(though both were the vanquished in WWII) and Turkey’s?” 

The question elicited an animated discussion that lasted a 
whole hour, long past the usual ending of the seminar. The 
main reason for the difference, many opined, was 
Germany’s post-war political leaders, such as Willi Brandt, 
but that only raised the question why were these particular 
leaders elected and why did Germany’s psyche follow their 
lead? Other suggestions included that the Holocaust 
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occurred geographically close to and even in Germany itself, 
so the German public was more aware of it and thus couldn’t 
deny it as readily as could the Turks or the Japanese. 
However, even an hour of discussion did not produce a clear 
consensus, despite the question being at the very heart of 
the seminar’s title. 



with Prof. Volker Langbehn 
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Poland Again - May 2014 


Prelude 

Several months passed after meeting with Ula Burda at 
Charles Wright Academy’s Global Teen Summit where I 
agreed to speak at the next international high school event 
which she was organizing in Swidnik, providing that she 
arranged for me to also talk at two high schools in Warsaw 
and two more in Lublin. Starting with an email from Ula that 
Swidnik’s event would be held the week of May 5, 2014, and 
my talk there would be on the afternoon of May 8 th , we 
agreed to schedule my 2 talks in Warsaw on May 6 th and the 
next day we would take the train to Lublin, only 10 km. from 
Swidnik. We would stay in Lublin because of its better 
selection of hotels and restaurants, and I would speak at a 
Lublin high school the next morning, then in the afternoon in 
Swidnik, and on the 9 th at another Lublin high school. We 
also agreed that I would ship to her copies of my book for all 
students and teachers participating in their event, as I did for 
Swidnik the previous year. At the same time Ula would 
make appropriate arrangements with the Warsaw and Lublin 
schools and email me the contact information in each school 
so I could arrange and finalize all details directly with the 
responsible individuals. 

In mid-January I received an email from the first school that 
Ula contacted on my behalf in Warsaw, and it was very 
welcoming and quite comprehensive. Reading this first 
email, I felt immediately that the teacher was very thorough, 
dedicated, and her interest in my presentation was to 
enhance her own efforts in teaching her students about 
Warsaw’s recent history. In subsequent emails she showed 
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her genuine enthusiasm for the presentation and we worked 
out the details: she informed me that the students’ English 
was sufficient so I needn’t worry about giving my talk in 
English; that she would invite students from several other, 
nearby high schools plus some school officials from the 
district, so the total audience might be 180-200; that she 
was proud of her city and wanted her students to know its 
history; that Jews constituted almost 30% of its pre-war 
population and thus played an important part in Warsaw’s 
economy and life, etc, etc. 

Direct communication with the second school in Warsaw 
began mid-February. A smaller school than the first, they 
too planned to invite students and teachers from 
neighboring schools plus some officials, and to prepare their 
own students for my talk by readings and by going as a 
group to the theater to see a play on Ann Frank. Since pro- 
Russian violence in Ukraine began around this time, the 
school’s organizing teacher voiced in one of her first emails 
their concern about the situation (“we naively thought of war 
in our time as a science-fiction subject”) and that they would 
use my visit to organize a bigger anti-war event for which the 
students would prepare projects and posters on the subject 
of hatred, racism and intolerance. Along a different vein, the 
school’s staff exhibited a touching gesture of hospitality: 
since my talk was scheduled to start at noon, the school’s 
cook would prepare a special meal of Polish dishes for us 
after the presentation (“Polish tradition - we love family-like 
meetings at the table” wrote the teacher.) We gladly 
accepted, and the multi-course lunch with the school’s 
principal and several teachers was delicious and a delightful 
opportunity for open conversation. 
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In Lublin, both of the schools where I would speak were 
private, with special emphasis on high quality yet broad 
education fitting today’s interconnected world, and my email 
communication with them began in March, two months 
before my scheduled visits. The first school was affiliated 
with the International Baccalaureate Diploma Program which 
seeks to “promote intercultural understanding and respect, 
not as an alternative to a sense of cultural and national 
identity, but as an essential part of life in the 21 st century” 
and to “encourage students across the world to become 
active, compassionate and lifelong learners who understand 
that other people, with their differences, can also be right.” 

The second Lublin school’s website stated that it ranks 
among the top 4% of the schools in Poland, and to broaden 
its students’ education it organizes field trips and excursions 
(domestic and foreign) and an invited speaker series, of 
which my talk would be a part. The teacher organizing my 
visit introduced her school to me in her first email by writing: 
“Teachers in our school do their best to teach our students 
not only the academic subjects but also to expose them to 
life’s issues they witness, the problems they face daily, to 
possible ways of dealing with them and to help them 
become aware of the complexity and wonder of life unfolding 
before them. One of the best ways to do so is for the 
students to have first-hand experience, to see with their own 
eyes and hear with their own ears as much as possible, but 
also to meet people who will share their own experiences in 
living a meaningful life - this is probably one of the most 
valuable lessons one can get in life.” 

As in my last year’s visit to Swidnik, I wanted all students 
and teachers attending my talks in Poland to have a copy of 
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Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows, so in preparation for the 
upcoming visits I ordered and shipped a total of 440 copies 
for the five schools in Warsaw, Lublin and Swidnik. 

One unexpected but very welcome feature of this trip to 
Poland was our traveling companions. Our son Jordan and 
our good friends Evelyn and Richard Gumpert, all of whom 
live in the Seattle area, said that they would like to make 
their first trip to Poland with us and we heartily agreed, so 
the entourage grew from two to five. The five travelers 
enjoying Warsaw’s fine dining are shown below. 
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Impressions of Warsaw 

We started our visit to Warsaw recalling our impressions 
from last year’s visit, and these grew with the addition of our 
traveling companions’ viewpoints and the places we visited 
with them, mostly by walking. Our overall impression 
remains: clean, modern city with some old areas; beautiful, 
walkable Aleje Ujazdowskie, tazienki Park, and the rebuilt 
Old City; nondescript commercial areas; orderly traffic, both 
automotive and pedestrian; quite livable. 

Two minor surprises resulted from having Jordan and 
Richard with us. First, during our long walks through the city 
Jordan became our de facto guide due to his expertise with 
his smartphone’s GPS and tourist amenities information - 
where are we now? how much further to (whatever)? where 
is a nearby cafe for lunch? what’s its description-customer 
evaluation? After a while we wondered how could we 
possibly have ever travelled without him?! 

Richard’s surprise contribution came from noticing a totally 
non-descript cigar store near the Three Crosses Square 
and, being a cigar aficionado, wanting to visit it. Though the 
rest of us don’t smoke, we went into the store with him and 
were instantly amazed: behind the unimposing building and 
storefront was an impressive, quiet club-like atmosphere 
with several wood-paneled rooms, comfortable leather easy 
chairs, private lockers with humidors for customers in which 
to keep their special cigars (see photo), appropriate art on 
the walls, and offering various Cuban cigars plus an 
impressive selection of high quality whiskeys, brandies, and 
even my favorite sipping rum, Zacapa! I would have 
expected such an establishment in certain high-end districts 
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of London or New York, but not behind this non-descript 
fagade on this non-descript street in Warsaw. Thank you for 
the experience, Richard! 



Two Warsaw High Schools 

An audience of almost 200 awaited us at the first Warsaw 
high school (Gimnazjum No. 3) the morning of May 6. After 
an introduction by teacher Violetta Tarnowska, who 
organized the event, my presentation in English went as 
smoothly as in any American school, with only a few 
specialized words (barbed wire, sawmill, stuttering) being 
translated into Polish “just-in-case.” Afterwards, a long 
queue of students formed to have me sign their copies of 
Neither Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows, and my brief chats with 
each one (asking their name to write in the book, a small 
remark, etc.) showed me that their English was quite good. 
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After reaching the end of the queue and signing the last 
book I felt tired but gratified by the students’ reactions. I 
could not imagine that the real gratification would come 
several days later by email. 



Introduction by teacher Violetta Tarnowska 



Line for book signing 
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with teachers Magdalena Cieslik and Violetta Tarnowska, and 
headmaster Katarzyna Hampel 

Because the book signing for so many students took a long 
time, we were a bit late at the second school (Zespol Szkol 
No. 112 Gimnazjum No. 32), located in Warsaw’s suburb of 
Praga. (Praga was already occupied by the Soviet army in 
the summer of 1944, so it was not destroyed during the 
Warsaw uprising in August as was the majority of Warsaw. 
My mother and I lived there immediately after Warsaw’s 
liberation in January 1945.) We were greeted warmly and 
escorted to the auditorium where we immediately saw the 
anti-war motif of the whole event as organized around my 
talk: students’ posters on the theme of “Look what hatred’s 
done to us" and “No to prejudice, discrimination, racism. ” 
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After introduction by the organizing teacher Yvonne Saleta, 
my talk and the subsequent book signing received the same 
positive reaction as in the first Warsaw school that morning. 



with teachers Yvonne Saleta, Renata Wilczynska and 
Agnieszka Galaszewska 
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This was followed by a delicious lunch of Polish dishes as 
was promised in our preceding exchange of emails, a lively 
conversation, photos with the teachers, and we returned to 
our hotel, tired after an active day but very pleased with the 
warm welcome and response we received at both schools. 



Lunch with the teachers and Principal Wojciech Nasilowski 
and Vice Principal Jolanta Kudlak 

Lublin and Swidnik 

The next day we took the train to Lublin, and because it was 
my wife’s birthday, I had pre-arranged a birthday dinner in 
Lublin for the five of us plus Ula Burda and her husband 
Remik, and Anna Szewczyk. Both of the Swidnik teachers 
seemed like old friends now, and the dinner turned out to be 
one of those special occasions that can happen when 
camaraderie, conversation, food and wine all work in close 
concert to produce a wonderful and memorable evening. 
We all parted as even better friends with our Swidnik guests. 
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Mimi's birthday dinner in Lublin 

The next morning we went to the first Lublin school 
(Prywatne Gimnazjum i Liceum Ogolnoksztatcqce im. 
Ignacego Jana Paderewskiego w Lublinie). While the two 
Warsaw schools where I spoke were public, both of the 
Lublin schools were private, and the first difference I noticed 
on arrival that morning was its new, excellent facilities - an 
attractive entrance, well-appointed classrooms, fitness 
rooms equipped with an impressive array of modern 
exercise machines and available to the local population 
(including a special maternity gym with appropriate 
equipment), etc. My presentation to approximately 50 
students was organized by Diana Chmielewska, English and 
Spanish teacher in the International Baccalaureate Diploma 
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Program, whose irrepressible and infectious enthusiasm 
surely enhances the learning process for her students. After 
the presentation and book signing, which was no different 
from what I experience in small private schools in the U.S., 
we enjoyed a delicious light lunch before leaving for our next 
event in Swidnik together with teacher Ula Burda, who had 
arranged our visit here and attended it with us. 



with teacher Diana Chmielewska and Swidnik's Ula Burda 
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The international event in the Swidnik high school (Zespol 
Szkol No. 2, Gimnazjum No. 3) that afternoon, organized 
again by Ula Burda, was very much like the one a year ago - 
with student groups from Belgium, France, Germany and the 
USA plus the Swidnik hosts totaling 100 students. After my 
talk the student groups joined to give a vibrant musical 
performance, as last year, and this was followed again in the 
evening by a festive dinner for the foreign teachers, city 
officials, and the school’s administration and teachers. The 
dinner featured many Polish dishes and celebratory toasts 
from both the hosts and guests, each thanking the other for 
their roles in promoting international friendship. I felt very 
comfortable on this, my second visit, to Swidnik. 



Swidnik’s Principal Ewa Darwicz and teacher Ula Burda 



International students' performance 
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The next morning, May 9 th , was my talk at the second Lublin 
high school (Prywatne Gimnazjum i Liceum im. Krolowej 
Jadwigi), and since this school was only a 20-minute walk 
from our hotel and the weather was warm and beautiful, the 
organizing teacher, Barbara (Basia) Michalec, met us at our 
hotel and we walked to her school together and became 
acquainted. 



During the walk we learned that the school was founded in 
1997 by a group of teachers who wanted to offer students a 
comprehensive education in a supportive, friendly and 
creative environment, a concept still rare at that time in post- 
Communist Poland. (Later we also learned an interesting 
coincidence: exactly 3 years ago to the day, 9 May 2011, the 
visiting speaker at their school was Carl Wilkens, the only 
American who chose to remain in Rwanda throughout its 
genocide to protect his local employees. Carl and I were 
also speakers at Charles Wright Academy’s Global Teen 
Summit in Tacoma on September 23, 2013.) 
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For my presentation the school prepared a very professional 
poster which included using photos from my website 
www.neitheryesterdays.com and an artistic arrangement of 
paper clips, per the title of the movie Paper Clips that 
inspired me to write my first book Neither Yesterdays Nor 
Tomorrows and led me to start speaking in schools. 



either Yesterdays Nor Tomorrows 


apotkan 
z l*arsza 

Georgem 


Vj 


"Neithei 

Vignette* 


ka zostaia zalnaplrowana azkolnyn projekte 
holokauatu Paper clipa CSplnacze; 

•11 Middle School CTHi 



Students with Principal Malgorzata Grzechnik 
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Our visit also involved a culinary surprise: to “sustain” me 
during the book signing, teacher Basia Michalec presented 
me with a box of sugar cubes, echoing the sugar cube given 
to me by a Russian tank commander in January 1945, as 
described in my first book. 



Book signing 
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A Wonderful Present 

Several days after my talk at the first school in Warsaw I 
received an unexpected and wonderful present from its 
organizing teacher, Violetta Tarnowska. It was an email, 
and its message made the whole trip to Poland even more 
worthwhile for me. 

“There was one thing that impressed me most” she wrote. 
“Before your arrival a 15-year old student told my colleague 
teacher that he was not going to take part in an event in 
which a Jewish-origin person would be addressing him. The 
teacher talked with this boy and asked him about the roots 
of his attitude. He was so nervous and answered that 
he hated Jews because of what his grandfather told him 
about them. The teacher made an effort to calm him down, 
asked some detailed questions and explained things, but 
after that she told him it would probably be better if he didn’t 
participate in this meeting. However, the boy did attend it, 
and something unusual happened. The boy probably 
understood the simple truth that he was brought up in hate 
and hostility by his family, that there are good and bad Jews, 
just like there are good and bad Poles, Americans, etc. I 
saw this boy smiling after your speech and queuing for 
nearly an hour for your autograph in his copy of your book. 
That is why I believe it is worth talking to people, especially 
the youth because they are so open-minded, unspoiled. If 
you had not come to visit us, this young boy would probably 
be prejudiced against all the Jews till the end of his life and 
would bring up his children in hate. You know, it hurts me 
that there is still this kind of prejudice in my country.” 
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At that moment I could not have wished for anything more, 
and I thank Ms. Tarnowska for sending this email to me! I 
feel that in addition to this one outspoken boy surely there 
were others in the audience with similar anti- 
Semitic attitudes (as shown by last year’s survey), only the 
others did not face their teachers with it. However, since 
there are now only a few thousand Jews in all of Poland, 
these students have probably never met one and their 
prejudice is probably only on the surface, as was his, 
caused by what parents or grandparents have said rather 
than by anything they’ve encountered themselves. Perhaps 
some of them also had a change of heart, as he did, and I 
helped to make it happen. This is what is important and 
what keeps me doing these talks, in spite of the lump in my 
throat that occurs uncontrollably when I do. 
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March 2010 - I finish my first book. Neither Yesterdays Nor 
Tomorrows, print a couple dozen copies for famiy and close 
friends, and think that I'm done revisiting my Holocaust chid- 
hood. my yesterdays. 

April 2010 - I am invited to speak on Holocaust Remembrance 
Day at the Boston Holocaust Memorial. After an initial 'no* I 
accept, prepare emotionally but stil choke up several times whde 
speaking, and then am encouraged by the aucfcence to 'keep 
doing it’ 

October 2010-1 start speaking in schools, first in Seattle, then 
Boston and San Francisco, about a dozen venues a year. 

September 2012 - Speaking at an international high school 
event I am invited by a visiting Polish teacher to 3peak at her 
high school's event next May. I decline, not wantng to return to 
Poland after 60+ years' absence, but a page from the 1 939 
Warsaw phone book 3he emails me changes my "no* to "yes." 

May 2013 - I fly to Poland to speak at this event, but with 3ome 
apprehension because a recent survey of Warsaw high school 
students showed much anb-Gemitism Afterwards. I'm invited to 
retim next May. but wanting to face more students with views 
per this survey. I accept if I can also speak at several more high 
schools in Warsaw and Lublin. 

May 2014 - I speak in 5 Polish high schools and am gratified to 
learn that I've changed 3ome students' minds and prejudices. 





